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*‘News that Makes us Think’’ 


10° 


Lesiie’s WEEKLY has returned to its pre-war price of 10¢ a copy. 


This change in price represents, simply, the belief of its publishers that normalcy 
begins at home and that the best way to preach price reduction and the restoration 


of prosperity is by example. 


Lesuiz’s WEEKLY wants to be included on that honor roll of things that are 
selling now on a pre-war basis, and that are doing more than all the talk to speed 


up the return to old-time, wholesome conditions. 


To reduce price is one thing; to maintain quality is another. Lesuie’s WEEKLY 
contains, to-day, more of value to the reader (han ever before in its long and 
valuable history. As the oldest illustrated weekly newspaper in the United 
States, it is devoted to “news that makes us think and the kind, also, that 
makes us smile, and weep, and swear, and glow. We all know that truth is 
often stranger than fiction. It can also be more stimulating and entertaining, 
when told by the writers, pictured by the cameras or illustrated by the artists 


that are making Les.ir’s even more famous every week 


And Lesuir’s contains fiction, too, gripping serials and really short stories, 
unusual of plot, full of dramatic suspense, each one a strong, swift stimulus to the 


imagination. Then there are the Departments— Motor, Financial, Vocational. 


LESLIF's covers in full color, reproductions of the paintings of leading American 
artists and Lesiir’s inside color pages have established a new high standard in 


American magazine production. 


We are told: “it is the best weekly published,” “it certainly is a victorious 


come hack”——probably vou will agree. 


It now costs only 10c¢ to get acquainted with the new Lester's Wreekity—the 


magazine for live Americans. 
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The Christmas party was a howling success. 








Drawn by Perry BaRLow. 
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SMART LOOKING 


He—That Mrs. Van Stuyl is a 
very smart looking woman. 

She—She ought to be. I happen 
to know that her dressmaker is 
suing her for $500 for the gown 
she has on, 
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THE MAN HIGHER UP 
Old Mrs. Practical—My dear, it’s 
about time for you to choose a mate. 
Young Miss Nautical—Mate noth- 
ing! I have my eye on a captain 


SAVED 

“T have nothing to say,” 
marked the first politician. 

Realizing how perilously near he had 
come to telling the truth, he hastened 
to add: 

“For publication.” 

Thus was a great profession pre- 
served for posterity. 


gravely re- 


HER METHOD 
Mrs. Post—Do you get husbands 
for all the girls you chaperon? 
Mrs. Worldwise—No, but I make 
things most uncomfortable for non- 
proposers 









Five Decades of American Culture 
Black Friday. 
The bustle. 
The Fifteen puzzle. 
The Klondike. 
Pigs in clover. 
Free silver. 
Hobbled skirts. 
Free verse. 
Prohibition. 
Texas oil. 
“Billy” Sunday. 
Congress. 
Shimmy Dance. 


INTERPRETING 


Teacher—What is meant by the say- 
ing, “He smote him hip and thigh?” 

Little Bobby—I reckon it means, he 
fanned him fer a flask 


CAN IT HIT? 

“Listen here, nigger, why does you 
all call that there flivver of yourn 
‘The Crapshootah’?” 

“Shake, rattle, and roll!” 


FUROR—FEATHERS 
Husband—It says here that the 
newest fad is to adopt a chicken for 
a pet. 
Wife—Just let me catch you doing 
it! 
PRESENCE OF MIND 
Bridegroom—Why in the world did 
you invite Mr. and Mrs. Gump to our 
wedding? 
Bride—Their presents were needed. 


CORRECT 
It is all right to mix business and 
pleasure if you know the proper pro- 
portions 
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NO ROUGH-DRY 


“Yes,” said the warden, “all our 
guests are washed, first thing.” 

“And if they object?” the gentle 
visitor questioned. 

“Why, then,” the warden smiled, 
“they are washed and ironed.” 
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The young dentist 
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PLAYING SAFE 


“Why are you lugging home that ex- 
pensive box of candy?” 

“Just to play safe. The wife kissed 
me this morning before I left, so I 
imagine it must be either her birthday 
or our wedding anniversary!” 
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SPECIALIST 
who was an adept at bridge-work. 


THE REASON 
Post—Do you always advise your 
neurasthenic patients to have a con- 
stant companion? 
Alienist—Always. The companion 
immediately becomes another neuras- 
thenic patient. 
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IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION NECESSARY? 


Again the girls respond: “We'll say it is!” 


Why? 


Because your college boy is wise to all the refinements of 


“petting,” “necking,” “fussing,” or what you willsas these modern names for the art mean nothing else but the 


ancient habit of “spooning.” 


Times change, but are not the essentials of education always the same? 


Thoughts Over an Ash Sifter 


OMETIMES in our more thought- 
ful moments we are prone to sit 
down and reflect on the deep 

things of life, as there is nothing we 
love so much as to think. To us it 
is perfectly fascinating. Sometimes 
when people gaze on our rather bare 
and denuded brow, or see us coming 
up from sifting ashes, they would not 
suspect what profound thoughts are 
stored away under the straw hat that 
we use when sifting. 

One of the thoughts that hit us was 
how the young people of to-day are 
letting themselves in for a lot of dis- 
iilusionment. The thought framed 
itself something like this: it is the 
Age of Romance, the Period of Silly 
Twaddle, the Day of Delusion. 

The stories the young people are 
reading to-day are all about rich, won- 
derful men who ride to hounds and 
rack their brains to know which motor 
to have brought around, and when the 
young people go to the movies all they 
see are rich people getting in and out 
of automobiles and the faithful old 
serving-man helping them into their 
clothes in time for dinner. To the 
young people of to-day the world is 
made up of love, lingering glances 
and a jolly crew coaling the yacht for 
the South Seas. They think that as 
soon as they get married all their 
troubles will be over and they can 
head straight for Tahiti. They look 
on anybody who hasn’t a million as 
being practically in the poorhouse, 


By Homer Croy 


and if he appears at dinner without 
evening clothes as being just a step 
above Zip. They expect, as soon as 
they are married, to have a maid to 
help them on with their clothes and a 
butler to stand behind their chair, and 
when they want anything in the draw- 
ingroom to go to the wall and give 
the silk cord a pull. 

But they are just preparing them- 
selves for a rude awakening. Big Ben 
is going off in their ears before they 
get to Niagara Falls. Life does not 
run that way. , Instead of the jolly 
crew passing coal they will be tickled 
clear to the collar button, a couple of 
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“WHO SAID BUSINESS WASN’T 
PICKING UP” 

Auto Mechanic—If that guy goes 
for another two blocks, I'll have 
enough accessories to open up a repair 
shop of my own. 


years after they have been married. 
when the coal man drives up and lets 
them have half a load on time. And 
the only time the girl will have any 
body to help her on with her clothes 
will be when her mother comes to help 
with the spring sewing, and the only 
bell cord they will be able to pull is 
when the conductor is up at the front 
of the car. 

They don’t know that life is a cellar 
door full of splinters. They think 
they can slide down it with never a 
thought of the future; but they are 
mistaken. In a few moments one of 
these splinters will achieve a life-long 
ambition and the soda clerk at the 
local drug store will have to take off 
his apron and mount his bicycle. 

They don’t know that the world is 
a pretty cold place and that the word 
passes from grocer to grocer with 
almost unbelievable rapidity. Instead 
of being able to live on love and 
kisses and a honeymoon in Hawaii, 
they will find that the gas man will 
come back and come back and come 
back—until finally he gets his foot 
inside the door. 

After seeing all the glamour of life, 
as it is dished up in books and night 
after night in the movies, it is going 
to be just awfully hard for Anna May 
to marry the post office clerk and 
settle down to life with mission furni- 
ture and a husband who insists on tak- 
ing a hot mustard foot-bath in the 

(Continued on page 31) 








The Eternal Feminine 
By Katherine Negley 


M®: SMITH’S first stenogra- 

pher was Josephine. She 
wore thick glasses, she was tall 
and angular, she was at least 
forty, she had a wart on the back 
of her neck; but she took her work 
seriously, and though she knew all 
about Mr. Smith’s business, she 
felt herself a sort of co-partner 
with him and never told anything 


she knew. 
His next stenographer was 
Marie. She painted, powdered, 


manicured and massaged. She 
wore the latest fashions and silk 
underwear. The telephone was 
busy oftenest with her personal 
calls; she danced most of the 
night, but was fresh for work the 
next day. She never told the 
secrets of the business, for they 
meant nothing to her. 

Mary Margaret came next. She 
was an orphan; she wore sensible 
and cheap clothes, and she worked 
for her bread and butter. Work 
bored her, and so did Mr. Smith; 
but she never told what she knew 
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Gee! I’ve got to darn and darn 
My stockings, heel and sole; 

Yer don’t get any presents if 
Santa finds a hole. 


she sympathized, just so she had 
someone. 

Ruby Anna came next. She 
managed to get by with her work 
but she never really understood 
what it was all about, and she 
never risked talking to outsiders 
about things she did not under- 
stand. 

What puzzles Mr. Smith is that 
never a stenographer told a secret 
zbout him or his business, and 
everything his wife knew about 
him and his work, all her rela- 
tives, friends and neighbors knew 
also. 


THE WAY OF GODDESSES 


Here is a thought for those who 
are 
By nature analytic: 
Divinities cannot endure 
A worshiper turned critic. 


IT LOOKS SERIOUS 


Alice—Gladys has been engaged 
to Jack for a year now. 

Virginia—My _ gracious! 
must intend to marry him! 


She 


OUTLANDISH 
“I suppose,” said the society 








about the business, because eight 
hours a day were all she intended 
to allow her duties at the office to 
enter her mind. 


Grace Alice followed. She was 


fairly rapid, accurate and neat, but 
her strongest point was sympathy. 
She believed so thoroughly in Mr. 


Smith and his business and helped 
with her ready intuitions, but when 
she left the office she transferred 
her sympathy to someone else, and 
never thought of her work. It mat- 
tered nothing to her with whom 
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matron, “that you found many 
curious marriage customs among the 
aborigines?” 
“Yes,” replied the explorer, “I did. 
I discovered one tribe where women 
were not allowed to change their hus- 
bands, nor men their wives.” 
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“Run, Jimmie, and get the plumber, quick!” 
“IT can’t, Pa. 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


MOSE AND THE BUZZ SAW 


A safety director was down South 
trying to teach the colored people the 
principles of safety. Mose White got 
a job inasawmill. The boss put him 
in charge of a buzz saw, showed him 
how the saw worked, warned him of 
the danger, and then went away. 

Mose was fascinated by the shin- 
ing, whirling saw. But was it as 
sharp and terrible as the boss had 
said? To test it he touched it gently 
with his finger. B-z-z! and the finger 
was no more. 

As Mose was ruefully tying up his 
hand in his bandana the boss came 
back. “Hullo, there, Mose! What's 
the matter?” 

“Buzz saw done cut my fingah off, 
sah.” 

“How in the dickens did that hap- 
pen?” 

“Ah dunno, boss. Ah just touched 
the darn contraption like dis—for 
Gawd’s sake, dar’s anudder finger 
gone!” 

BOTH RIGHT 

In a small country school, during a 
recess period, the teacher in charge of 
the playground saw one of the boys 
about seven years old strike 
one of the girls. 

“Norman,’’ said the 
teacher, “no gentleman 


would strike a lady.” / 


After careful thought the 


boy replied: “Well, no lady / / 


would tickle a gen- 
tleman.” 


EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


Two negroes, 
one very short and 
the other very tall, 
were digging a 
ditch. The short 
negro was down in 
the ditch throwing 
dirt up to the top 
of the _ ground, 
while the other 
was removing it. 
The little negro 
thought he was 
getting the worst 
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plied: “Go on, nigger! Youse done 
had de same chance to grow I had!” 


NOT EXACTLY MARRIED 


Mrs. Brown stopped in the kitchen 
for a chat with her colored cook, Lily. 
“Tell me,” she asked, “is that friend 
of yours that is working for the Black- 
dales married?” 

Lily shook her head doubtfully. 
“T’se couldn’t tell you dat off-hand 
like, but I'll investigate and tell you 
the result.” 

A few days afterwards Lily supplied 
the information. “The other night I 
was a-talking to dat girl at Blackdales, 
and I ask her was she or had she ever 
been married? She said no, she was 
not exactly married, but that she had 
housekeeped a few times.” 


WHAT MIKE ESCAPED 
After many weeks of delay Mike 
O’Hara came for the position which 
the company had kept open for him. 
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A RUB OF THE GREEN 


“The job is still yours, O’Hara,” 
the employer said, “but we cannot pay 
you the wages quoted on our first 
letter to you. The wages have been 
cut down twice since then.” 

“Begorry,” Mike replied, “it’s a 
foine t’ing f’r me t’ have come now, 
f’r Oi’d owed money t’ th’ company!” 


WHAT SHE WANTED 


There are many stories from the 
new oil fields of the effect of suddenly 
acquired wealth. Many, unused to 
money, have squandered their thou- 
sands with reckless abandon, while 
others have continued the even tenor 
of their way, undisturbed by millions. 

An elderly couple had never known 
anything but drudgery. They lived 
on a sandy farm of a few acres, which 
was too poor to cultivate profitably, 
so they eked out an existence by cut- 
ting down scrub oak and selling it. 
The wife did most of the cutting, 
while the husband drove the wagon and 
sold the wood. 

An oil company drilled a wild cat 
well on their land and struck a gusher. 
This raised the pair to the millionaire 
class. The glad news was 
told the man in town, who, 
after disposing of his load, 
hastened back to tell his 
wife. She might have 
been expected to drop her 
axe with a sigh of relief, 
but this is what she re- 
plied: “Well, I 
wish you’d buy me 
a new axe-handle!” 


A SECRET 


A Swedish wom- 
an had regularly 
@one the washing 
for Mrs. Jones. 
One hot summer 
day Mrs. Jones 
gave her a glass of 
lemonade. 

“Oh, tank you, 
tank you!” 

“Don’t mention 
it,” returned Mrs. 
Jones. 

Assuring herself 
that no one else 








of the job, so pro- 
posed that they ex- 
change places; but 
the big negro re- 


The Undergraduate is careless—the Professor nearsighted. 

“Professor, did you see a meerschaum pipe with a round bowl?” 

“Well, now that you mention it, Stimpson, I did think that last shot of 
mine behaved rather oddly.” 


? 


was in the room, 
the woman whis- 
pered, “No, no! I 
von’t tell!” 





The Prairie Dog 
By George F. Paul 


‘THE prairie dog is a knowing beast 
As he sits at his subway chute, 
He barks and barks and wiggles his 
tail, 
Then downward he takes a scoot. 
He squints far over the wester plains, 
He watches the coyote run, 
He plays with the sleepy prairie owl 
And chases him just for fun. 


He takes his perch on the big anthill 
And hums him a lullaby. 

He drives his tunnel far into the earth 
Where the deep-hidden waters lie. 
Oh, a knowing beast is the prairie dog, 

Like a scout on duty is he, 
As he sniffs the air with his whimper- 
ing nose 
And squints both his eyes to see. 
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The Other Side 
of Haggling 
By Battell Loomis 


T is the job 

of the Dutch 
uncle to — Dutch- 
unkle. On that ac- 
count he is not 
popular with the 
American family. 
No topic is sacred 
to him, or all top- 
ics are. He is a 
very serious old 
duffer and the most 
Christian man and 
the most expert 
manager in exist- 
ence. He, for in- 
stance, wouldn’t be 
so small as to try 
to beat the family 
grocer down in his 
prices. If the 
grocer stands to 
make two cents a 
quart on milk and 
one cent a loaf on 
bread, your Dutch 
uncle wouldn’t try 
to get these things 
a cent or even a 
half cent cheaper. 
He says, in effect: 
“If I’m not man 
enough to earn 
enough to pay any 
man’s fair price, 
that’s society's 
fault and my mis- 
fortune. I’m not 
going to try to 
drag my retailers 
down to my own 


penny-wise level. 
No, sir!” 

But what he says 
about not being 


man enough to pay 
the freight is gall- 
ing. It gets under 


the skin of his 
nephews, and 
sometimes they 


ask themselves if they really do make 
themselves look cheap when they go 
into a store and haggle to save a 


penny. The Dutch uncle puts it this 
way: “Cheap? Of course you look 
cheap! For what are you trying to 


do when you beat a man down? Just 
this—you are asking him to take a 
few cents out of his pocket and put 
them into yours. Asking for charity 
—a big feller like you! Bah! That’s 
not self-respectin’.” 


What He Expected of His Wife 


By Mary Graham Bonner 


B EAUTY. Punctuality. Sweet- 
temper. Economy. Trust. 

And that he should not be questioned 
regarding the hour when he returned 
from poker parties. 

Nor that she should make any com- 





Sleeping-car Passenger—Hey, conductor! Ye gonna keep this up all night? 
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ments regarding the strangeness of 
the fact that it was necessary to always 
have onion sandwiches at poker parties. 

And that she should spend such eve- 
nings as he played poker or stayed 
down-town or went to stag dinners 
with friends of the feminine sex. 

And that she should be sound asleep 
when he came in. 

That she would never have affairs 
with other men. 

That she would always understand 
that his flirtations were too mild for 
any uncalled-for jealousy on her part. 

That it was quite a different thing 
for a man to be forgiven than for a 
woman. 

And that he wouldn’t have Ais wife 
make a fool of him as some wives he 
knew made of their husbands. 

With these clear understandings at 
the start he knew that she would be 
very happy with 
him, for he would 
make her an ideal 
husband. 

But he had been 
a little too previ- 


ous. 
She saw now 
why two other 
wives had divorced 
him. 
And she saved 


time—by refusing 
to marry him! 


ONE ON THE 
AUTHOR 
The last chapter 
had been written. 
The hero and her- 
oine, no longer 
under the soul- 
searching scrutiny 
ef the author, 
sighed with relief. 
“But the neatest 
thing that hap- 
pened during our 
entire stay with 
the author,” said 
the hero, “was the 
time that I kissed 
you when he wasn’t 
looking.” 


THE NEW 
NOTION 


The man _ with 
one talent to-day 
is less concerned 
about gaining oth- 
er talents than he 
is about convert- 
ing the one he has 
into shekels. 


TALKING IT 
OVER 


Niblick—As_ I 
was saying, it was 
the worse lie on 
the course. 

Cleek— Was it 
as bad as some of 
the lies you hear 
in the clubhouse? 
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“Oh, no. 


Young Major Guy to Miss 
Aladdin 


By Marie Ellyson 


LASst night in Sandman’s Land you 
came to me, 
Attired in charming novelty of 
dress 
And swaggered as you came, 
waggishly 
Ungloving your white hand for my 
caress. 
The quaint, amazing change in you 
was such 
As rather made me gay, I thought, 
than sad. 
You chirped: “Poor Guy, I have de- 
ceived you much— 
See, I’m no girlie, but a trim, fine 
lad!” 


right 


I glowed. “Then come, my kid—a 
hug!” I said, 
And so I did. You jumped, you 


gave a cry, 
Your hair slipt down, the cap fell off 
your head, 
You frowned and put on airs, I won’t 
deny, 
But grew angelic then and whispered: 
“La, 
“The fool has arms... 
tackle Pa!” 


now go and 

















“And did you go into Notre Dame?” 





You see, my husband and I are both Unitarians.” 


A Stereotyped Remark 
By William Sanford 


OW much wood is there in a cord? 

I do not know. I never knew. 
I never want to know. No one that 
I ever knew ever knew. I am to die 
to-morrow—but I die content. 

Brown came to see me at my subur- 
ban home. I had cut a huge pile of 
wood. It lay in the wood-house. 
Proudly I showed him the result of 
my toil. 

That foolish expression which some- 
times engulfs a man’s features when 
he feels he ought to praise, but doesn’t 
know what to say, came into Brown’s 
face. “Well, well!” he  gurgled, 
“there must be a cord there!” 

I cut more wood. The sides of the 
wood-house fairly groaned. White 
came out to see me a week later. I 
showed him the wood. He beamed 
in a stereotyped manner. “Say,” he 
mumbled, trying to put enthusiasm into 
his voice, “there must be a cord there!” 

Feverishly I cut more wood. The 
sides of the wood-house burst out. I 
had cut wood enough to fill ten ten- 
ton trucks. In about ten days Green 
came out to see me. I showed him 
the wood and waited. He tapped his 
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I knew what was 
coming—it’s what they always say 
when they see a wood pile. I crouched, 
ready to spring. Finally he chirped 
the words: “Golly, there must be a 
cord there!” 

In an instant I had him by the fore- 
lock; with a mad cry I swung him 
round and round my head and threw 
him far up into the blue. He fell in 
the top of a prickly pear tree and the 
west side of his trousers caught on a 
thorn. Then I set fire to the wood- 
house, and with a wild cry dove into 
the lake. 

When they found Green life was ex- 


foot nervously. 


tinct. I die at dawn, the price for 
my act—but I die content. It was 
worth it! 


SONG OF THE CITIZEN 
Adulteration is vexation, 
Rentals are as bad; 

My salary depresses me 

And taxes drive me mad! 


HOPEFUL 
“You know you will make yourself 
sick drinking this home brew.” 
“Then maybe the doctor will pre- 
scribe real beer.” 
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“Camera! 


O WONDER the ancients are all 

dead. It was not the years 

which killed them so much as 
the responsibilities. A respectable 
ancient would get on his slippers and 
settle down before a fire with a good 
book, centuries ago in Byzantium, only 
to be reminded by some public-spirited 
visitor that after him would come the 
romantic novelists and dramatists and 
the Sam Goldwyn film production of 
“Theodora.” Overcome by remorse, 
he would immediately put on his 
shoes, drop his book and sally out to 
do something scandalous enough to 
animate the fourth reel and still get 
by the censors. 

Those ancients in Byzantium had 
no real liking for unfortunate love 
affairs or for being eaten by the lions, 
but in their ears rang ceaselessly the 
voice of the Goldwyn director coming 
down through the ages with the cry 
of “Action!” They gave their com- 
fort, their virtue and their lives to 
make a Broadway holiday. 

Most of the ancients were equally 
conscientious. Mark Antony would 
have left Cleopatra a score of times 
if he had not felt his responsibility 
to give Dryden a chance to go through 
with his “All for Love, or the World 
Well Lost.” Antony had _ sense 
enough to know that he was making 
a pretty poor bargain, but he realized 
that in the long winter evenings which 
were to follow him the generations 
yet unborn would have need of a sen- 
timental gesture by which to warm 
themselves. Nero would have much 
preferred to pop corn while Rome 
burned if he had not felt that fiddling 
was more effective theatrically. Hora- 
tius at the Bridge, C#sar crossing 
the Rubicon, Ajax defying the light- 
ning, all were influenced by the knowl- 
edge that they had happened upon a 
good pose and must hold it for the 
picture-makers of the future. 

Of course, sometimes their over- 
weening sense of showmanship de- 
serted them. They could not foresee 
that melodrama was not immortal. 
They attempted the impossible and 
did it. Through their lives certain 
things were placed upon the record 
which are frankly unconvincing. The 
commentator of to-day exclaims, “This 
is a bit thick. Those old historians 
must have been lying. The thing 
never could have occurred.” Our 
ancestors followed the heresy that if 
a thing happened it must be true. 
Thev lacked the instinct for proper 
preliminary publicity and subsequent 
affidavits. At Thermoplye, for in- 
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stance, the Spartans were fooiish 
enough to get themselves all killed, 
and neglected to leave an eyewitness 
to bring out a book called “Now It 
Can Be Told.” Cesar, to be sure, 
wrote a voluminous inside story, but 
fell down when it came to arranging 
the syndicate rights. 


But Samuel Goldwyn has no just 
complaint against Theodora and 
her subjects in Byzantium who made 
his eight-reel super-production pos- 
sible. Indeed, he has realized this, 
and has made proper acknowledgment 
by naming the picture after the em- 
press. Of course, she might have 
been a little more economical with the 
settings and trappings in which her 
life was laid, but she felt that Mr. 
Goldwyn would feel less respect for 
her if she cost anything less than two 
millions. Possibly she did not quite 
realize the cost, for the rate of ex- 
change between Byzantium and the 
United States had not yet been set 
or stabilized. 

It was a happy thought for her to 
turn the lions loose in the great hip- 
podrome. It has made the picture. 
Lions are ideal film actors. They 
never leave you in any doubt as to 
their intent. No captions are needed 
to tell the spectator what the lions 
are trying to do. It is not even neces- 
sary to watch their facial expression 
or their gestures. They go about 
their business without much advice 
from the director. At any moment 
they are ready to do all that he asks 
them and a good deal more. One of 
the tests of an artist is that he gives 
you the impression that he has some- 
thing in reserve and is exercising a 
certain restraint. Film lions are dis- 
tinctly artists. They arouse the 
belief that they are going to devour 
the leading lady, and then they stop 
a little short of that and merely maul 
a few of the extra people. Of course, 
there may be a certain amount of dis- 
appointment in this, but one always 
returns to the theatre, again and again, 
hoping for better luck the next time. 


‘THE Italian cast which supports 
the animals is almost as good as 
the lions. A certain common primitive 
quality prevails. The subtlety of 
native film actors is often confusing 
to all but initiated picture-goers. 
When the hero indicates uncontrol- 
able rage by lifting his left eyebrow 
slightly, there is just a _ possibility 
that the spectator in the last row of 
the theatre, the man with the seat just 
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Theodora” 


By Heywoop Broun 


behind the pillar, may not quite catch 
the idea. The Italian players in 
“Theodora” are much more broad and 
violent. When one of the characters 
becomes annoyed at another he bites 
him in the hand, and you have no 
trouble in realizing that a coldness 
has sprung up between the two men. 

The only thing in which the acting 
does not always carry conviction is 
in the business of the fascinating of a 
gentleman by a member of the oppo- 
site sex. Possibly censorship has 
curtailed technique a little in these 
matters, but the things which are done 
traditionally by screen actresses are 
a little puzzling. It is the custom, for 
instance, that whenever a lady wishes 
to make a dead set for anybody she 
begins to dance for him, going round 
and round about him like Benny 
Leonard polishing off a contender for 
the lightweight championship. We do 
not think that we should find such a 
reception reassuring. The caller has 
to keep turning around to avoid being 
kicked in the back of the neck. He 
has no chance to begin intimacy in the 
usual fashion by finding out if there 
is not some acquaintance common to 
them both in Worcester, Mass. All 
the conversation usual to the circum- 
stances of a first meeting seems, 
somehow or other, unsuitable. When 
a lady has just spun around for the 
eighth time on one toe there is no 
apparent sense in saying, “Isn’t it an 
unusual December?” 

The ancients were _ considerate 
enough to take account of the limita- 
tions of the motion picture, and ac- 
cordingly conducted their courtships 
on the principle that words are not 
the only thing when you are making 
love. The remark sounds like the 
chorus of a popular song, and probably 
it is. Maybe the ancients also realized 
that some day there would be a Follies 
and a Florenz Ziegfeld. As far as 
Goldwyn goes, they did not live and 
die in vain. Theodora came to a 
tragic end, but she can console herself 
with the thought that she thereby fur- 
nished the material for one of the best 
and most thrilling pictures which has 
been released this season. 


DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES 

Kriss—Why don’t you get your wife 
to sew that button on your coat? 

Kross—She is too busy. She is 
working on four picture puzzles, read- 
ing two continued stories, and follow- 
ing _up five serial pictures in the 
movies. j 











Photographs by Appe. 


Richard Barthelmess and 
Gladys Hulette in the pho- 
toplay adaption of Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s novel, 
“Tol’able David” 


Dick Barthelmess made his 
fame with Griffith, and is best 
remembered for his striking 
performance in “’Way Down 


ao? 


East 


Gladys Hulette makes a very 
winsome heroine for “Tol’able 
David” 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. 


All others at regular rates. 








First Prize 
JACKSON’S DEFENSE 
Abe Jackson, colored, was in- 
dicted for stealing money from 
the station agent of a railroad. 
As the railroads were then under 
the control of the Government, 
the trial was in a United States 

Court. 

The station agent, who was 
white, testified that he did not 
know Jackson and had never 
seen him before the day of the 
theft. 

Jackson's defense was ingenious. 
He did not deny that he got the 
money from the agent, but claimed 
that he won it. 

The presiding judge seemed 
astounded at this defense, and 
asked: “Do you mean to tell me 
that you won this money from the 
agent shooting craps?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Why, the agent don’t know 
you—never saw you before that 
day!” 

“"Deed, Jedge, you don’t have 
to know folks tuh shoot crap wif 
‘em!” 








Second Prize 
THAT SUFFRAGE IMPULSE 


A USEFUL PAPER 


The editor of the Smalltown Bugle, 
like many of his brethren, experiences 
considerable difficulty in persuading 
his subscribers to come forward, from 
time to time, with the annual subscrip- 
tion price. 

“If it is agreeable to you,” he finally 
wrote to one hardened delinquent, “I 
will accept two bushels of corn in 
payment of the amount you owe me.” 

“T regret to say,” responded Farmer 
Brown, in due course, “that in feeding 
my stock I have used all the corn I 
raised.” 

“Dear Mr. Brown,” began the next 
letter of the series, “inasmuch as you 
have used all your corn, I presume you 
have a large supply of corn cobs on 
hand, and I would be glad to accept a 
load thereof in payment of the amount 
due from you, as I can use them in 
place of kindling wood.” 

“Mr. Editor,” replied the farmer, by 
the next mail, “your letter has been 
received and contents noted. What I 
want to know is this—what in Sam 
Hill do you think I’d want with your 
paper, if I had a supply of cobs to 
use in kindling fires?” 


The indignant cry of a little three- 
year-old maid voiced a lusty pro- 
test against her wrongs above the 
din of the crowded polls on elec- 
tion day. 

“Are you lost, little girl?” inquired 
a kindly old gentleman. 

“No-o-0-0.” 

“Have you broken your doll?” was 
his next attempt. 

“No-0-0-0-0,” was the 
sponse. 

“Well, come now,” coaxingly, “tell 
me what’s the matter?” 

Heartbreaking sobs for a moment. 
“I wanna bote!” 


louder re- 





“Well! You coon, didn’t ah tell 
you to put dem bananas down?” 

“Yes, sah, ah’s jes’ been puttin’ 
‘em down as fast as ah can.” 
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Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


THEY DIDN’T GET HIM 


John Charley Chepson was a new 
member of the American Press Hum 
orists’ Association, and at the conven- 
tion in Philadelphia his loud laugh 
was heard above everything when some 
speaker pulled a gag that Chepson 
liked. After two days of public lun- 
cheons and dinners at which this 
boisterous laugh had attracted almost 
as much attention as the comic 
speeches themselves, the veterans de- 
cided to spring a practical joke on the 
unsophisticated Chepson. They passed 
the word that Chepson was to be 
called on suddenly for a speech, and 
at his first attempt to be funny, the 
plotters were to laugh in a concerted 
roar that would break up the meet- 
ing. 

Chepson arose and said: “For two 
days I have been industriously laugh- 
ing my head off at every chestnut and 
feeble gag pulled by the officers of this 
association in the hope that I would 
curry favor with them and they would 
call on me for a speech. But I wore 
myself out before I bought their favor, 
and I am now too exhausted to talk. 
Thank you.” And he sat down. The 
plotters were dumbfounded. In fact, 
Chepson’s loud laughter had been sin- 
cere. But he was witty enough to 
foresee that they were loaded for him 
and that he must spike their guns. 


A LOGICAL QUESTION 


Clare, aged four, loved to go with 
her mother to Rosen’s—the grocers— 
especially at the first of the month, 
for then her mother paid the grocery 
bill and Clare got a “treat.” 

One day Clare’s paternal grand- 
mother, a devout Catholic, came to 
visit. At ‘dinner she crossed herself 
and murmured a “grace before meat.” 

“Why’s gramma do that?” 

“She is thanking God for giving her 
her food.” 

“Does God give us our food—all of 
it?” 

“Yes, he does.” 

“Well, then, why pay Rosen?” 





























“Some men are always wedding wives, they harvest four or three.” 


Varieties of Joy 


of any gent on earth; there’s 

nothing more appeals to me than 
good old human mirth. And if my 
neighbor finds his joy in ways I can’t 
admire, I’m not the sort of grouchy 
boy who’d set his house afire. 

Some men are always wedding 
wives; they harvest four or three; if 
this will cheer their darkened lives, 
it doesn’t worry me. My neighbors 
say it is a shame, they rant around 
and rail, and say a man who plays 
that game should spend his years in 
jail. But never do I wildly rant 
about this brand of sin—they haven't 
carried off my aunt or other female 
kin. And since they leave my aunts 
alone I do not think it wise to throw 
at them a brick or stone, or fill the 
air with sighs. 

If that’s their way of having fun, 
oh, let them have their play; they 
have three wives and I have one, so 
runs the world away. If they are 
wrong the cops will come and ’tend 
to them in time; I need not pound a 
muffled drum and weep for t’other’s 
crime. 


i WOULD not try to kill the glee 


By Wait Mason 


Illustration by Ratepw Barton 


Sim Simpson scorches up the road 
at sixty miles an hour; I see him flash 
by my abode, and have no feelings 
sour. If that’s his way of having 
sport, why, let him whoop along, until 
they drag him into court and soak 
him good and strong. 

My neighbors leave their useful 
chores and lean against my fence, ex- 
plaining that the speeding bores are 


shy of common sense. “Some day,” 
they say, “that Simpson guy will 
have an awful wreck, and in the 


ruins he will die, and have a broken 
neck.” 

“Why worry?” mildly I inquire: 
“why shed a doleful tear? If such a 
fate he may desire, I shall not inter- 
fere. Let Justice on his actions pass; 
I do not punish crime; so let him 
step upon the gas and have a bully 
time.” “But he may kill some hapless 
skate,” my neighbors sternly say, “so 
he should be, ere ’tis too late, in prison 
filed away.” “’Tis true,” I answer, 
“some poor jay may perish ’neath his 
bus—but he would perish anyway, so 
why kick up a fuss? Why not be 
happy in our homes, forgetting sin- 
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ful loons, and brush the mildew off 
our domes, and sing some cheer-up 
tunes?” 


We're worrying too much, I swear, 
about our neighbors’ deeds; instead of 
garlands bright and fair we’re wearing 
widows’ weeds. And probably the 
other chaps are not so steeped in crime 
that we need have upon our maps the 
salt tears all the time. 

The world has many brands of sin, 
we can’t deny such facts; but I don't 
help by butting in and reading riot 
acts. I cannot help, by sigh and sob, 
to drive all ills away; we have police- 
men on the job, so let them earn their 
pay. 

The world looks good enough to me 
the way the blamed thing is; I sit 
beneath my vine and tree and let the 
planet whiz. The world is good, but 
life is brief, we'll soon be under 
ground, and he’s a chump who hunts 
for grief when there is joy around. 

ANOTHER ANGLE 

Wine may have robbed men of their 
wits, but there is no noticeable in- 
crease in the supply of intelligence. 
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Trio for Cello, Saxophone and Cowbell 


By Grorce JEAN NATHAN 


T IS unquestionably true _ that 

Maude Adams's great popular 

favor is due in no small degree to 
the fact that she has never appeared 
in a play in which she was called upon 
to be either drunk or criminally as- 
saulted. The American public ven- 
erates an actress according to her 
dramatic chastity. Let an actress, 
however talented, appear in a play, 
however fine, in which she portrays 
either a willing or an unwilling victim 
of sin, and soon the public comes to 
lose its personal affection for her. She 
may continue to be a box-office card 
(that is, if her plays are interesting 
enough) but she cannot keep her posi- 
tion as a public idol. 

The case of Miss Frances Starr is 
one in point. Miss Starr had it well 
within her personal power to become 
a pet of the playgoing public, but 
Belasco’s protracted casting of her as 
a kept woman, a girl with a Jekyll- 
Hyde nature and a seduced convent 
novice, has rendered that power nil. 

Young Miss Helen Menken will per- 
haps prove another example. She 
has been violently drunk and deflow- 
ered in the small space of four theat- 
rical months. What chance does a 
poor girl stand with a sentimental 
public after that? 


ISS RACHEL CROTHERS is an 

especially irritating playwright 
because, unlike a number of her 
colleagues in boob box-office bump- 
ing, she appears to believe that her 
dramatic contraptions are estimable 
works. She sets forth her paste gems, 
and directs them, with all the serious- 
ness of an artist, evidently completely 
unaware of their mean grade. Noth- 
ing is more amusingly tragic than such 
a spectacle. Her latest play, “Every- 
day,” is on an artistic level with the 
fiction of Thornton W. Burgess, the 
music of Charles K. Harris and the 
reversible necktie—and she doesn’t 
know it. In this she reminds one cf 
nothing quite so much as a baseball 
player who, having knocked out a foul, 
thinks otherwise, runs madly around 
the bases and then wonders, when he 
beamingly crosses the home plate, why 
the bleachers don’t cheer him. 


HE more I think it over, the more 

I come to believe that the scene 
between the two young people in the 
second act (I believe it is the second) 
of Harvey O'Higgins’ and Harriet 
Ford’s failure of several seasons ago, 
“Mr. Lazarus,” constituted the most 
accurately observed and most deftly 


executed love scene in the whole cata- 
logue of American drama. This scene, 
you may recall, was pitched in the 
vein of gay comedy: it was love in 
terms of laughter rather than in the 
stereotyped terms of soft words, gulps 
and snifflings. It was charming—and 
very real—stuff. I don’t know its 
equal in the native theatre. 


VVHENEVER I express my admira- 
tion of the music-show genius 
of Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., some gifted 
idiot arises to remark that I am once 
again devoting my critical enthusiasm 
to something essentially ignoble at the 
expense of the more sober and worthy 
theater. This is a condition of mind 
that I cannot understand. There is 
a place in the theater for beauty of 
every sort, whether one finds it in 
music shows or in drama. Beauty has 
many sides, and many possibilities. 
To believe that it may be confined only 
to drama is to believe that beauty is 
a thing of the pigeon-holes. 

I have long noticed that the chief 
decrier of the point of view which I 
sponsor is Mr. J. Ranken Towse, haz- 
litt to the New York Evening Post. 
It is the same Mr. Towse, I also 
notice, who has hailed Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s “The Army With Banners,” 
a perfumed potboiler, as the most beau- 
tiful drama in American theatrical 
literature. 


SPEAKING of Ziegfeld, one comes 
to appreciate, after a sufficiently 
long study of his stages, that the much 
talked of loveliness of his chorus ladies 
has a great deal more of fiction in it 
than cf fact. His girls, so far as these 
venerable eyes can make them out, are 
not a whit more fetching than those 
of certain of his rivals. But Ziegfeld 
knows how to make them seem so. Of 
all our music show producers, he alone 
is privy to the trick of distracting 
attention from their lack of loveliness 
by means of loveliness. With lights 
and colors and costumes of dazzling 
beauty he makes the spectator believe 
that the girls’ beauty, while actual, is 
cruelly dimmed by the wealth of this 
other engauding beauty. 


THE most ignorant review of a play 
which it has been my misfortune 
to encounter in a good many years was 
that of Eugene O’Neill’s drama, “The 
Straw,” written by Mr. Alan Dale and 
published in the New York American 
the morning after the first perform- 
ance. The tenor of this review 


(couched in the choice language of the 
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cockney ale-houses) was that such grim 
subjects as O'Neill selects are not fit 
for dramatic exposition. Thus, at one 
blow, is the drama rid of all its Tol- 
stois, Gorkis, Hauptmanns and Ibsens. 


AMERICANS returning from Paris 
are generally given to a long and 
admiring recital of the wit of the 
comiques who stalk the small stages 
of the cabarets on the far side of the 
river. There are no others like these, 
they say, anywhere in the world. Rub- 
bish! I have listened to every better- 
grade café concert comedian that Paris 
has produced in the last twenty years 
(save 1920 and 1921), and there isn’t 
one of them one-tenth so witty nor 
one-twentieth so amusing as the Ameri- 
can Will Rogers. 


HE notion that the modern dances 

are immoral (vouchsafed once 
again in one of the recent composi- 
tions of the Broadway moliéres) is 
another of the many ideas that elude 
me. The actually immoral dances 
were not the jazz acrobatics of the 


moment, but the old ones, like the 
waltz. The present-day quick fox- 
trots, toddles and camel-walks are 


essentially comic dances—comic no 
less to the dancers themselves than to 
the onlookers —and nothing that is 
comic can be immoral. The old waltz, 
on the other hand, was a slow, boozy, 
insinuating dance, conducive to vag- 
rant thoughts and gypsy fancies. It 
provoked amorous feelings. The jazz 
dances cf the moment, what with their 
wealth of physical exercise, orchestral 
din and general hubbub, provoke no 
more thoughts of an amorous nature 
than a wrestling match, or a Swiss 
cheese sandwich at Montmartre. 


HOWEVER bad any play of Booth 
Tarkington’s may be, it is always 
better than the correspondingly bad 
play of a Broadway dramatist. There 
is in it a fleeting touch of writing, or 
of humor, or of observation, that is 
above the reach of the Rialto scrivener. 
If Tarkington is cheap, his is the de- 
liberate cheapness of a man stooping 
to a plane of camaraderie with the 
crowd at a political chowder picnic. 
The cheapness of the Broadway writers 
is not deliberate; it is ingrained and 
unavoidable. The difference between 
a bad Broadway play and a bad Tark- 
ington play is the difference between a 
bottle of synthetic New Jersey wine 
that naturally has turned sour and a 
bottle of Cos d’Estournel whose owner 
has forgotten to lay it on its side. 








Wir GILLETTE, the 
distinguished actor-play- 
wright, and Miss Miriam Sears, 
in scenes from his latest New 
York success, “The Dream 
Maker,” which he wrote from a 
story by Howard E. Morton. 
In this thrilling melodrama, now 
playing at the Empire Theater, 
Mr. Gillette, in the rdéle of a 
shrewd, whimsical old Doctor 
who outwits a band of crooks, 
has created a new character 
that takes its place with “Sher- 
lock Holmes,” “The Private 
Secretary,” “Secret Service,” 
and other notable achievements 
of his histrionic career. 
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EDITORIAL 


By Witiiam ALLEN WHITE 


OSTERITY, stand up and 
shake hands with J. T. 
Lemyre, of Maskinonge, 
a friend of man. In 
another day his face will be 
familiar as the open coun- 
tenance of Mr. Edison or 
as the bearded features of 
Mr. Morse, or as the gnarly 
baked-apple frontispiece of 
Gutenberg. Lemyre is 
headed for the park where 
he will stand for ages in a 
statue—or, perhaps, sit. 

His benefaction to mankind is the invention of 
a device which will take off the surplus energy 
from rocking chairs. The energy so drawn off may 
be stored or transferred directly to the sewing 
machine, the washing machine, the silo cutter, the 
chopping bowl or the battery for the light plant. 

This is a great day for father. For a century 
mother has had things coming strong her way; her 
kitchen has been lighted, heated and plumbed. All 
she has had to do was the work. Now father can sit 
in his rocking chair on the front porch and enjoy 
his paper knowing that he is furnishing the family 
with “juice.” 

At the Country Club, which now is found in every 
county-seat town across the land, the rocking-chair 
champion becomes useful as well as ornamental. 

Indeed, that great interstate rocking-chair tourney 
which is known as American politics may earn its 
taxes instead of merely eating them. The Watts 
who wrote the hymns may now take his place with 
the Watts who harnessed steam; for while rocking 
to the rhythm of “Hush, my babe, lie still and 
slumber,” father may let mother go out to vote 
while he generates the power that moves the world! 

Prepare, therefore, Posterity, to celebrate the 
birthday of J. T. Lemyre! Get the tablet ready 
for the little house in Maskinonge, Canada. And 
behold through the mists of the future the heroic 
statue of Lemyre—patience in a rocking chair smil- 
ing at work! 





THE COLUMNISTS 


HE New Year sees Franklin P. Adams of “The 
7 Conning Tower” leave the New York Tribune 

and go to the World. “F.P.A.’s” “column” 
is an American institution, read wherever people 
smile. The column is now in its third or fourth 
generation in our national newspaper literature. 
And the Columnist probably is a lineal descendant 
of Dick Steele and Charles Lamb, who in long 
jumps made it back by way of Ben Johnson to 
Horace, and thence to the morning stars that sang 
together in the opening chorus of “the big show, 
the laughing show” of life. 

In America, the columnists are the heirs and 
assigns of “Poor Richard” and “Josh Billings” and 
“Artemus Ward.” They rambled through pamphlets 
and newspapers and came to their rest in books. 
But Bob Burdette, the “Danbury News Man,” and 
Eugene Field, were columnists—though it was 
fashionable in the seventies, eighties and nineties 
to use the editorial columns of the American press 
as moulds of the blithe and improving persiflage of 


the day’s humorists. In the eighties came a troup 
of humorous papers, each representing, mainly 
though not entirely, the gayety of one man; papers 
like The Detroit Free Press, exploiting “M. Quad” 
and Robert Barr; The Milwaukee Star, scintillating 
for George W. Peck; The Texas Siftings, gleaming 
for Alex Sweet; The Laramie Boomerang, cavort- 
ing with Bill Nye; the Esteline Dakota Bell, ring- 
ing in Sam Clover and Hayden Carruth. 

Humor was rampant in those days, and as noisy 
as the slapstick. But it kept us laughing while we 
conquered a continent. We had “Spoopendyke,” 
“The Bowsers,” “The Lime Kiln Club”—the dialect 
jesters. With them came that modern minnesinger, 
James Whitcomb Riley—first a troubadour of the 
medicine show, then an Indianapolis columnist. 
From that merry, rollicking party came “Mr. 
Dooley,” and George Ade, a ventriloquist with a 
gorgeous lapful of figures, “Artie” and “Pink Marsh” 
and “Doc Horne.” From Ade and Dooley and from 
Ben King and Leonard Washburn, who died before 
their time, sprang, “F. P. A.,” full worthy scion 
of such noble sires. The humor of the elders 
sapped its joy largely from the sun of the passing 
day. But it was wholesome even if it was often 
rank. There was not a “smarty” in the line. And 
“F. P. A.” carrying the torch across these sophis- 
ticated times makes a fine and festive pattern with 
it; sparkling fancies, glowing grotesques, and now 
and then stars brilliantly shine where the torch 
has painted the somber spaces. But he is careful 
never to burn anyone for the joy of seeing him 
flinch, a most necessary qualification in a really 
great humorist. For not even the gaudy gro- 
tesquery of a wide and flapping pantaloon will 
cover the malice of a little soul. Humor at its 
best is the expression of a generous nature. In- 
deed, in a jester, a kind heart is rather to be chosen 
than great breeches. 


CHECK YOUR GUNS! 
HECK your guns at the door.” This 
C from a Welshman named Hughes, 
speaking for the white race and talk- 
ing to the browns and yellows and 
blacks. The white race is getting its 
fill of guns. England and her white 
dominions, America and her European 

* allies, Germany and her broken com- 
rades in arms, are all weary beyond words of 
“drums and guns and guns and drums.” But the 
gun is a novel toy for the colored brother. To 
him it is shiny and new and desirable. His spokes- 
man is the Jap and the Jap seems to be reluctant 
to check his gun at the door. But is he? Who 
knows? To know is to solve the whole problem 
of the conference at Washington. 

Boone and Bowie knew the red man’s mind. 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville” knew the black 
man’s heart. But who knows the way of the yellow 
and the brown men? The brown man has tucked 
his shirt into his trousers, donned a plug hat for 
state occasions and subscribed to the forms of par- 
liamentary government controlled by a despot and 
softened by assassination. 
of civilization and copies its best manners well. 
But after that? Beneath and beyond—what? He 
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does not believe that the meek shall inherit the 
earth: that only those who receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child shall enter therein. The brown 
man is still a trader who joys in having the best of 
a bargain, not a merchant whose capital is good- 
will and a million small profits. The brown man is 
an individual. The white man is a federation. Yet 
‘check your guns at the door” comes out of the con- 
ference at Washington as a command from the 
white race—a sick and broken ruler of the planet 
to lusty young barbarians who are beginning to real- 
ize that power lies in a gun. It remains for the 
future to prove how much attention the brown man 
will pay to the command. And back of him watch- 
ing with curious eyes are the black men in Africa 
and the yellow men in China waiting for the brown 
man to decide. Of course he will acquiesce, but 
will he obey? Upon that decision depends the 


future of Christian civilization. 
Ty from the navy the other day, and could find no 
job. Time was on his hands, and by way of 
diversion in his boredom, having learned to use a 
paint brush on the ship, the boy proceeded to paint 
his father’s shop. His father was a union barber, 
and the city trades council fined him fifty dollars. 
And middle class opinion in the town passing upon 
the incident snarled at the tyranny of labor unions. 

In Illinois a week later a farmer desired to 
buy some steel beams for a hay barn. He was 
within ten miles of a steel mill; and he had to pay 
for his beams what they cost in Pittsburgh plus 
the freight to Gary. And middle class opinion 
raging through the Chicago papers denounced the 
tyranny of the trusts. From its highly disinter- 
ested standpoint, doubtless middle class opinion is 
justified in gnashing its teeth at the tyranny of 
the poor and the cupidity of the rich. But there’s 
a reason! And the reason is fear; fear of poverty 
in the heart of the laborer; fear of being declassed 
in the heart of the stockholder. So we have the sav- 
age scramble for wages and dividends as wicked and 
as bitter as if there were not enough to go round. 

America is wallowing in an economic surplus 
even in days of depression. We have enough com- 
forts for every one who will work for them; and 
luxuries enough for those whose higher talents 
deserve them. Yet our unfaith makes us grab 
and gouge from one end of the industrial ladder 
to the other. 

Production is limited by climate and geography 
and the intelligence of a country’s man-power as 
indicating the degree of a country’s civilization. 
But the rules of distribution are not God-given. 
They are man-made rules. And some way we 
should be able to develop public intelligence 
enough to take this maddening prod of fear, this 
goad at the back of every man’s heart, out of our 
economic system and raise the low point to which 
industrious workmen and distinguished talent may 
sink, so that no honest American need have the 
fear psychology of the hog. We have invented 
many wonderful machines—we Yankees, and have 
instituted great changes in the commerce of the 
world; also we have established a fairly workable 
democracy. Surely the convocation of “the best 
minds” should connive something better in the way 
of a system of economic rewards than we have. 
“It’s a mess,” said Stephen Blackpool seventy 
years ago. It’s better now; but still messy. 


A MESSY SYSTEM 
HE barber’s boy came home to Parsons, Kansas, 
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Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
—Tennyson. 


THAT PORTO RICO SENSATION 


MONT. RIELY—a name surely meant for a 

statue in a park—is charged by the Porto 

* Ricans with a grave offense. He is Gov- 

ernor of the Island, and they say that among other 

things he “publicly embraced a socialist leader!” 
For this they ask for his recall. 

Mild punishment that! Perhaps they think that 
the offense carried some measure of punishment 
with it. And if E. Mont. Riely had publicly kissed 
the socialist—say with one of those long drawn out 
Farrar serial kisses—what punishment would the 
Porto Ricans demand fit for their recalcitrant Gov- 
ernor? 

A proud race are these Porto Ricans, that they 
won't stand for a little harmless necessary hugging 
from their visiting statesmen! 
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Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


SUMMER 
WO summer weeks—oh, short the 
time! 
How swift the sweet days roll! 
Then every morning brought a row, 
And every night a stroll. 


These two were never seen apart, 
No matter what the weather, 
For rain or shine, indoors or out, 

But brought these two together. 


WINTER 


ON Campus Street, they meet and 
pass— 
A bow and that is all. 
Says she, “The fool I met at York— 
Hope he won’t come to call.” 


He sees her bow, and lifts his hat, 
Politeness to the letter, 
Says he, “By Jove, I've 
girl, 
I wonder where I met her!” 
—Columbus Jester. 


seen that 


THE FRESHMAN PRIMER 
The Library 


See the large, white buil-ding! The 
large, white buil-ding is Mis-ter Car- 
neg-ies’ Li-bra-ry. See the boys and 
girls en-ter the li-bra-ry! What is 
the li-bra-ry for? Let us fol-low 
them and see! Here we are! See 
the boys and girls stud-y-ing to-geth-er 
at the desks! What are they stud-y- 
ing to-geth-er? Let us look! It is 
the dic-tion-ary! They have been 


read-ing it to-geth-er for two hours! 
How stud-i-ous they are! 
Are they not?—Penn State Froth. 





wow! 


He—lI’'d like to know why you girls 
get engaged to several men at once? 

She—When you have only one 
match, doesn’t it go out?—Hamilton 
Royal Gaboon. 
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First English Prof.—lIt’s a disgrace 
the way my students hash Bacon.” 

Second Ditto—That’s nothing; my 
pupils always roast Lamb.—Princeton 
Tiger. 


THE WHITE PLAGUE 


Jack—Did you hear about that ter- 
rible accident at the ball last night? 

Jill—No, what was it? 

“Bess got too near an electric fan, 
and two men who were standing 
nearby were almost suffocated by the 
dust.”"——-Washington Sun Dodger. 








First Hobo—lI’ve thought of a soft 
job I'd like to have. 

Second Hobo—Say de glad word, 
brother. 

“T’d like to be a trackwalker for 
an airplane company.” — Lafayette 
Lyre. 


Prof——-Now when two bodies in 
motion come together, is heat gener- 
ated? 

Voice from rear—No, sir.: I hit a 
guy yesterday and he knocked me 
cold.—Carnegie Puppet. 


A man named Du Bose met a girl 

Who lisped thro’ her teeth of pure 
pearl. 

“T’ll hug you or kiss you,” he swore 
with an oath. 

She cried with surprise, “Oh, Mr. Du 
Both!”—Princeton Tiger. 
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HOT DOG LYRIC 


[™ offa women fer life. 
It’s a dismal tale to hear. 
I’m offa women fer life; 
The reason fer which is clear. 
She didn’t smile 
And say, “You’re grand,” 
And snuggle close 
And hold my hand— 
In fact, I wasn’t in much demand. 
So I’m offa women fer life! 


I’m offa women fer life. 
It’s a tale that gives me pain. 
I’m offa women fer life; 
The reason fer which is plain. 
The line she flung 
Was far too deep, 
And the jokes I slung 
Just made her weep. 
But the worst she did was to fall 


asleep— 
So I’m offa women fer life! 


He’s offa women fer life. 
It’s a very common song. 
He’s offa women fer life; 
It’s easy to guess what’s wrong. 
He wasn’t flattered 
Or held in grace, 
An’ someone else 
Won the coveted place 
An’ all he got was a kick in the face— 
So he’s offa women fer life. 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


UNCONVINCED 


He—If you refuse me I shall blow 
out my brains. 

She—Impossible. 

“Maybe you don’t think I have a 
pistol?” 

“Oh, I daresay you have the pistol 
all right."—Amherst Lord Jeff. 





“What’s a sweet line?” 
“A candied opinion.” — Georgia 
Cracker. 
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Golfer—I want a boy who can count. 
Now, what are five, six and three? 

Caddie—Five, six and three, sir? 
Eleven, sir. 

“Come on. You'll do.”—Wéindsor 
Magazine (London). 


THOUGHTFUL INTERMEDIARY — “Do 
you hear from your constituents?” 

“At frequent intervals,” said the 
statesman. “In fact, if my solicitous 
secretary were to let me see some of 
the letters I receive I have no doubt 
they would spoil my day.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


FINE FOR STRUTTING—Hemmandhaw 
Beanbrough insists on having bag- 
pipes for the parade. 
Shimmerpate—What’s the big idee? 
“He says they make the best music 
to strut to."—Youngstown Telegram. 








-*What’s the secret of success?” asked 
the Sphinx. 

“Don’t get hot,” said the Stove. 

“Don’t be shocked,” said the Battery. 


“Talk some more,” said the Telephone. 


“Never lose head,” said the 
Barrel. 

“Make light of everything,” 
Lamp. 

“Don’t 
Monkey. 

“Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 

“Don’t be a knocker,” said the Ham- 
mer. 

“Take pains,” said the Window. 

“Look out for the time,” said the 
Clock. 

“Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 

“Find a good thing and stick to it, 
said the Glue.—Science and Invention. 


A REGULAR CLOUDBURST—“My wife 
burst into a flood of tears the other 
evening.” 

“Much damage done?” 

“T should say so. Swept away $50 
for a new hat in the first torrent.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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the World’s 


Cheery Gentleman (just run over)—I am a 
lucky beggar! 
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Publisher—In your story, I notice 
you make the owl hoot “To whom” 
instead of “To whoo.” 
Author—Yes, this is a Boston owl. 
—Boston Transcript. 





THE FOREST FIRE 
Years ago, in a forest reservation in 
Oregon, this was written on a shingle: 


He dropp’t a match when he lit his 
seegar, 
And it fell in a bunch uv grass; 
And then he went on to shoot his b’ar, 
In the distunt mounting pass; 
And the wind it riz and the 
spread, 
Till it went all over the patch, 
And th’ melted pants’ button they found 
was his, 
That feller that dropped the match. 
Washington Times. 


fire it 





To think that it should be a 


motor ambulance!—London Mail. 





WHERE THERE’S A WILL 








The Professional Footballer who took up Golf.—Passing Show (London). 





“Jones is certainly popular with the 
ladies, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I heard that 
lady in the brown dress making some 
mighty vicious remarks about him a 
while ago.” 

“Probably; but, old top, that hap- 
pens to be his wife.” — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


SPecioUSs ARGUMENTS — Samuel 
Gompers, apropos of certain contem- 
plated wage reductions, said in a Chi- 
cago interview: 

“These employers remind me in their 
arguments of the young wife. 

“*What?’ said the young wife’s hus- 
band. ‘Another new summer outfit? 
Holy smoke, Mary!’ 

“‘Now, now, dear, don’t be cross,’ 
said the young wife. ‘I bought this 
with my own money.’ 

“*Your own money?’ said the young 
husband, suspiciously. ‘Where did you 
get it?’ 

“*T sold,’ said the young wife, ‘your 
fur-lined overcoat.’” — Detroit Free 
Press. 


LIKE GERMANY—Charles H. Sabin, 
the New York financier, was talking 
about Germany. 

“Germany,” he said, “seems to think 
that, sanctions or no sanctions, she will 
get out of her obligations. 

“Germany is like the naughty little 
girl. 

‘Come,’ said her mother, taking her 
by the hand, ‘you have been very 
naughty, and I’m going to lock you up 
in the chicken-coop.’ 

“*All right,’ said the naughty little 
girl. ‘You ean lock me up in the 
chicken-coop if you want to, but I ain’t 
going to lay no eggs.’”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


ONLY A LAST RESORT—Two Scotch- 
men were on a raft adrift on a stormy 
sea. Angus knelt and began to pray. 

“O Lord,” he said, “I ken I’ve broken 
maist o’ Thy commandments. But, O 
Lord, if I’m spared this time I prom- 
ise—” 

Here Andrew interrupted him. 

“I widna commit yoursel’ ower far, 
Angus,’ said he. “I think I see land.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


ONE SurRE THING—An infatuated girl 
sometimes thinks she could live on 
romance, but she knows she couldn’t 
dress on it—Dallas News. 
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“What’s the matter with Smith? 
Got lumbago or spinal curvature or 
something?” 

“No; he has to walk that way to fit 
some shirts his wife made for him.”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





THOSE FUNNY DysPEpTics — “Dys 
eptics are funny people,” said D1 
llery C. Chamberlain, Chicago dieti 
tian. 

“Dyspeptics,” he went on, “are al! 
alike. 1 heard a typical dyspepti 
giving an order in a Loop restaurant 
after the opera the other night. Th 
man is a millionaire, and he said: 

“Oh, dear, dear, when I was young 
I could eat anything and pay for noth- 
ing, but now that I am able to pay for 
anything I can eat nothing. Bring me, 
waiter, a broiled lobster, a Welsh rare- 
bit, a piece of cherry pie with Roquefort 
cheese and a plate of banana ice cream 
to top off with.’ ””—Miami Herald, 


WITH THE CORNER OF His EYE—A 
Scotch laborer was slipping out of the 
yard during working hours to wet his 
whistle when he ran into the boss. 

“Hallo!” said the latter pleasantly, 
“were you looking for me?” 

“Ay,” replied Sandy, “I wis lookin’ 
for ye, but I didna want tae find ye.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


KNEW His Limit—Mr. McNab (after 
having his lease read over to him)— 
“T will not sign that: I have na’ been 
able tae keep Ten Commandments for 
a mansion in Heaven, an’ I’m no’ gaun 
tae tackle about a hundred for twa 
rooms in the High Street!”—London 
Opinion. 


PUNCTURED—“Here, waitress. This 
doughnut has a tack in it.” 

“Well, I declare! I’ll bet the ambi- 
tious little thing thinks it is a flivver 
tire.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


WHERE DANGER LIES—A man can 
take care of his enemies; it is his fool 
friends from whom he needs to be pro- 
tected.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


WINNERS—Purpose and perspiratic: 
are a winning team.—Forbes Mayazine. 








“It’s a pity that strike is over. So 
long as it was on we could persuade 
people that we were workers.” 

—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
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“Well, darling, if you’re not going to buy anything, we might as 
well look at something more expensive!”—London Mail. 


THE Last WorpD—Tell they the tale, 
as Mr. Cabell says, of the late General 
Horace Porter, what time he was man- 
ager of the Pullman Company. One 
day he got a letter from an army officer 
who said that the Pullman car that had 
carried him from Jersey City to Long 
3ranch had not been properly swept and 
dusted. General Porter waste-basketed 
the letter; also the second, the third and 
the fourth. But the fifth was so violent 
that General Porter dictated the follow- 
ing reply: 

Sir: we have run the train off the 
track, burned the cars, shot the con- 
ductor, hanged the porter and discon 
tinued the line. Hoping that this will 
be satisfactory, I remain, ete.—F. P. A. 
in New York Tribune, 
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BILLY IN HARD LUCK 


Mother—Well, Billy, Mrs. Jones 
has called up and is ill, so we won't 
be able to go there for supper as she 
invited us to. We'll have something 
here at home. 

Billy—Well, if that ain’t hard luck. 
Here I been and washed my face and 
hands for nothing. —New York Sun. 


Forcot His LEARNING —“I’ve just 
heard Prof. Diggs describe a baseball 
game he saw the other day.” 

“Did he appreciate its fine points?” 

“IT should say so. I never realized 
before that a man with a scientific mind 
could react to a home run like an or- 
dinary human being.” — Birmingham 
ige-Herald. 


THE PRINTS OF PEACE—“Some men,” 
remarked the admirer of poetry, “go 
into politics with the idea of leaving 
footprints on the sands of time.” 

“Some do,” replied Senator Sorghum. 
“And others are lucky if they get 
out without having their thumbprints 
taken.”—Washington Star. 


ABSENT-MINDED HOSPITALITY — Two 
friends reached Waterloo Station, Lon- 
don, only to find that one of them had 
missed his last train home. The other, 
who lived in the Weybridge district, 
was more fortunate, and insisted upon 
taking his friend along with him. “You 
musn’t mind a walk, old chap,” he said, 
as they left Weybridge station. “My 
house is a good mile away.” 

“Lead on,” said his companion, and 
they footed it together. It was a bad 
night, raining in torrents, and they did 
the first three-quarters of a mile in 
comparative silence. Suddenly the host 
halted. “What’s up, old boy!” in- 
quired his friend. 

“Up!” retorted the other. “I forgot. 
We moved to Reigate yesterday !”—Los 
Angeles Times, 


SAFETY First—“Yes,” said the timid 
passenger to the aviator, “I understand 
I’m to sit still and not be afraid, and 
all that; but tell me, in case something 
happens and we start to fall, what do 
I do?” 

“Aw, that’s easy,” said the birdman. 
“Just grab anything we’re passing and 
hang on tight!”-— Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 
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MUM’S THE WORD 


Customer—How can one tell the 
imitation pearls from the real? 

Salesman—Ah, madam, you do not 
tell—you just keep it to yourself. 


HE WAS TOLD WHERE TO GOo—A man 
“butted in” at a waiting line before the 
railroad ticket window at New York, 
and the men who were in a hurry glow 
ered. 

“IT want a ticket for Boston,” said 
the man, and he put 50 cents under the 
wicket. 

“You can’t go to Boston for 50 cents,” 
returned the ticket seller. 

“Well, then,” asked the man, “where 
can I go for 50 cents?” 

And each of the fourteen men in that 
waiting line told him where he could 
go.—Dental Digest. 


DEUCEDLY CLEVER—A young English- 
man was walking up and down the 
platform of a country railroad junction, 
trying to see a car that had a vacant 
seat. He didn’t find it, and, assuming 
an Official air, he walked up to the last 
car and announced in stentorian tones: 
“All out here; this car isn’t going.” 
There were exclamations low and deep 
from the occupants of the car, but they 
all piled out and made their way to cars 
ahead. The smile on the young man’s 
face increased as he took possession of 
a seat and appropriated another for his 
luggage. 

“Ah,” he murmured, 
thing to be born clever! 
they’d start.” 

By and by the station master put his 
head in the door: “Are you the smart 
young man who said this car wasn’t 
going?” 

“Yes,” said the clever one, smiling 

“Well,” said the station master, with 
a grin also, “it isn’t. The brakeman 
heard what you said and he uncoupled 
it. He thought you were a director.” 
Roston Globe. 


“it’s a grand 
Now I wish 


His AMBITION—Joe Sims’s ambition 
is to own a 640-acre farm with a house 
in the exact center of the tract. Then 
and only then, says Joe, he will learn 
to play the bassoon.—Kansas City Star. 
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Waiter, there’s a fly in this butter.” 


“Pardon me, it’s not butter—it’s margarine, and it’s not a fly—it’s a 
bluebottle; otherwise your statement is correct.”—Weekly Telegraph. 
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Customer—Wha’ fo’ yer got dat rub- 
bah plant in de show window? 

Barber—Dat am to infoam de public 
dat we gibs massage treatment. 





Marjorie’s little brother asked what 
she had learned in Sunday School. 
“Well,” she replied, “I learned that 
all our days are numbered.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the little ques- 
tioner, “I think that anybody who ever 
saw a calendar would know that.”— 
Detroit News. 


“It appears to be your record, 
Mary,” said the magistrate, “that you 
have already been convicted thirty- 
five times of stealing.” 

“I guess that’s right, your honor,” 
answered Mary. “No woman is per- 
fect."—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“That you, dearie? I’m detained at 
the office on very important business 
and I may not be home until late. 
Don’t sit up for me.” 

“I won’t, dearie. You'll come home 
as early as you can, won’t you? And 
John, dear—” 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“Please don’t draw to any inside 
straights.”"—New York Sun. 


The City Nephew—I'm glad to see 
Aunt Hetty dresses her hair sensibly 
instead of wearing those silly puffs 
over the ears. 

Uncle Talltimber—She tried ‘em 
once an’ they got tangled up with the 
telephone receiver an’ she missed 
more’n half the gossip goin’ on over 
our 20-party line-—Boston Globe. 
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“Do you really believe in heredity?” 


“Most certainly Ido. That is how 
I came into all my money!”—London 
Maii. 


“Did you tell the landlord that this 
house is about to fall down on our 
heads?” 

“Yes, I told him right in his teeth.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“He said insurance was only a side 
line with him, but he would be glad 
to write an accident policy for you 
and me and the dog.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“He’s so unlucky,” said the Billville 
citizen, “that ef his house wuz ter 
ketch fire, he’d lose his life tryin’ ter 
save a last year’s almanac!”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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Mrs. Pess—Wot's the use ov tryin’ ter make both ends meet, nahadays? 
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“Ah, for them happy days,” sighed 
the Kicker. 

“As to which, then?” inquired the 
Optimist. 

“Them happy days when a fellah 
used to save the change out of a 
nickel until he got a dollar.”—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


“Come, Dorothy,” said her father im- 
patiently, “throw your doll on the bed 
and hurry or we shall be late.” 

“Daddy, how can you?” reproved the 
child. “I isn’t that kind of a muvver.” 
—Kansas City Star. 


The twenty-five cent restaurant meal 
has returned, and it clearly shows the 
ravages of time.—Linn County (Mo.) 
Budget. 


“George, you weren’t listening to 
what I said.” 

“Er—what makes you think that, my 
love?” 

“I asked you if you could let me 
have $75 and you smiled and said ‘Yes, 
dearest.’ ”"—Boston Transcript. 
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Mrs. Jones was entertaining some 
of her son’s little friends. “Willie,” 
she said, addressing a six-year-old, 
who was enjoying a plate of cold beef 
“are you sure you can cut your own 
meat?” 

The child who was making desperate 
efforts with his knife and fork replied: 
“Yes, thanks. I’ve often had it as 
tough as this at home.”—The Chris- 
tian-Evangelist. 














Hevery time yer gets near it, the 


bloomin’ Chaunsteller of the Hexchequer comes along an’ moves the ends."—The Weekly Telegraph (London). 
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Tramp—Would you please ’elp:a pore man whose wife is out o’ 


work?—London Mail. 


Brown had what he thought was a 
clever idea to stave off an unwelcome 
visit from his mother-in-law. 

“My dear,” he said to Mrs. B., “you 
have asked me to do two things. One 
is to give you a new fall suit and the 
other to send to your mother a check 
to defray her traveling expenses. I 
can’t afford to do both. Which shall 
it be?” 

Her reply showed him how foolish 
he was to match his wits against hers. 

“Send mother the check, by all 
means,” she said quickly. “I’ve al 
ready ordered the suit.”"——Boston Tran- 
script. 
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HOME DINNERS 

Mrs. Blackstone—Is your husband 
fond of home cooking? 

Mrs. Webster—Oh, yes; we have 
dinner every night in a restaurant that 
makes a specialty of it!—New York 
Sun. 





“Step lively,” says the guard in the 
subway. 

“Move on,” says the policeman. 

“Don’t walk on the grass,” reads the 
sign in the park. 

“Grape juice?” said the bartender.— 
Dallas News. 


The only nation capable of licking 
the world is stagnation.—E/ mira Star- 
Gazette. 


“Is this the Board of Conciliation?” 

“¥ os. Have you some labor 
troubles?” 

“No, but I thought you might send 
somebody to talk to my wife.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“You say you doted on your last 
mistress?” 

“Yes, mum. I certainly did.” 

“Then why did you leave her?” 

“We couldn’t continue to be friends 
on my wages, mum.” — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


We excuse them. When a girl has 
to pay $20 for low shoes and $50 for 
a silk sweater she shouldn’t be expected 
to wear much of a dress. — South 
Charleston Sentinel. 


“How is it with you and Mr. Windy, 
Anna? Did you explain everything to 
him? You told him about your rich 
aunt, of course; and after that what 
followed ?”* 

“He eloped with her 
mer (Berlin). 


” 


—Der Brum- 


“Advertising costs me a lot of 
money.” 

“Why, I never saw your goods ad- 
vertised.” 

“They aren’t. But my wife reads 
other people’s ads.”"—New York Sun. 


A vamp is a young woman who acts 
the way an old maid thinks.—Los 
Angeles Times. 


a & 
Th wy MAS ~ 










Ney, 


“TI ’ear your ’usband ’as turned Bolshie!” 
“Well, not absolootly; but ’e ’as a lenin’ that way.’—The Weekly 
Telegraph (London). 
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THE MISSOURI ATTITUDE 


“What have you got on tap to-day, 
son?” asked the uncouth stranger from 
the Squirrel Hill neighborhood. 

“Anything you want,” said the soda 
water jerker. 

“T’ll just step down here to th’ end 
of th’ counter where there ain’t such 
a crowd an’ give you a chance to make 
good on that there proposition, son.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





Edith—But why did you become en- 
gaged to Jack if you don’t intend to 
marry him? 

Mabel—Well, poor Jack is very sen- 
sitive, and you know it mortifies a 
man much more to be refused than to 
have the engagement broken.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“No difference how cunning you 
think your children are, you're likely 
any minute to hear tell of smarter 
ones,” philosophically remarked Gap 
Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “I 
was all puffed up about the cuteness 
of my last boy, Bearcat, till the pre- 
siding elder mentioned about Job, 
tuther day. ‘Pears like Job cursed 
the day he was born, but Bearcat was 
durn nigh four years old before he 
could swear to amount to anything.” 
—Kansas City Star. 


“James, have you whispered to-day 
without permission?” 

“Only wunst.” 

“Leroy, should James have said 
wunst?” 

“No’m; he should have said twict.” 
—Winnipeg Tribune. 


“Who's th’ sporty stranger in Chig- 
gersville, Zeke? 

“He says his name’s John Doe. 
Ever hear of the feller?” 

“Yep, b’lieve I have. But I always 
thought he was an older man.’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 
















































Drawn by FRANK VERBECK. 


The Poor Little Pine Tree 
By Carolyn Wells 


HE Pine Tree shook and shivered 
with a sad and moaning sound, 

And wept its needles ’til they made a 
pool upon the ground. 

“What is the matter, Pine Tree?” a 
passing spirit said, 

Again the Pine Tree sadly moaned and 
shook its sorrowing head, 

“Oh, Spirit of the North Wind, 
I’m sad and full ‘ 
of gloom, 

Because, you see, 
I'm only green— 
I never, never 
bloom! 

I never have a blos- 
som of white or 
red or pink, 

Or glowing golden 
yellow—my lot 
is hard, I think.” 


“Say, Edith! 


Please be a little more careful. 


The Spirit of the North Wind, co 
passionate and kind, 

Said, “Poor, 
some comfort you shall find! 














I 
your shoes in the butter!” 


dear little Pine Tree, 


Jonah and little Rootie put the stopper on a sensation. 


m- “I'll send you on a mission far from 
these storms and snows, 

And you shall glow in triumph and 
blossom like the rose!” 

Then, by the Spirit’s magic, the Pine 
was sent to be 

The glory of a happy home—a won- 
drous Christmas Tree! 

And the happy little Pine Tree was 
jubilant and gay 

And blossomed in all colors on that 
Merry Christmas Day! 


INDEFINITE 


Many people who 
arrive in society do 
not know how long 
they may stay. 


STILL GOOD 

“What makes you 
think you can play 
Little Eva?” 

“Sir, I created 
the part!” 


just found one of 
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Mr Fiiopo:" Just watch me do MrFippo:"Jump on, boys ! 
a little fancy Toot ! toot! Al] aboard for shore!” 








Ss kating , boys” 
—_—— 








“What! Me give up smoking?No,indeed! 
For ten long years,]veused the weed 
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5 fold hoo 


Mrs Owl’ What dg you mean.you p 
By smoking up my curtains ? — 















ts 


“Scat ,you brutes!” 
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for Smiling Faces Contest. 
page. 


This 1s one of the most fascinating and joyous con- 
It is open to all, whether you 


tests you ever heard of. 


are a regular reader of this magazine or not. 
one may compete—and you can begin any time. 


EARN how you can make each one of these smil- 
ing faces count as a point in the famous $1,000 
Read the rules on this 


to $10. 


Every 
minate in 


$1000 for Smiling F 


Someone is going to win the first prize of $500 and 
there are thirteen other cash prizes from $250 down 





aces! 


This contest is a part of the national morale build- 
ing campaign JUDGE is conducting to help spread the 
doctrine of a cheerful spirit and a smile. 


It will cul- 


JUDGE’S National Smile Week, February 5th to 12th, 1922 





HERE ARE THE EASY RULES OF THE CONTEST: 


|. Each smiling face clipped from any maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisement will 
count as a point in JupGe’s National 
Smile Week Contest. To the persons 
who send the largest number of smiling 
faces clipped from any magazine or news- 
paper advertisement published on or 
before midnight, February 12th, the fol- 
lowing cash prizes will be given: 


For the largest number - - - $500.00 
For the second largest number - 250.00 


For the third - - - - = = 100.00 
For the fourth - - - - - - 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - - 10.00 


2. Clippings made from now on, from any 
newspaper or magazine advertisement 
either current or back numbers (no more 


than five points will be allowed from any 
one advertisement) may be entered. The 
same advertisement in the same maga- 
zine or newspaper may be used but once 
by any competitor. 


3. Clippings must be mailed on or before 
midnight of February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes. Don’t send any clip- 
pings until you send them all. 


4. This contest is open to you whether you 
are a subscriber to JupGeE or not. It is 
not necessary that you buy the magazine 
in order to enter the contest. 


5. Employees, or members of the families of 
the employees of the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany are barred from this contest. 


0 


Checks will be mailed to the winners as 
soon as the winners are determined. 


. In the event of ties, prizes identical in 
character with that offered will be given 
to each of those so tying. 


. The names of the winners will be pub- 
lished in a number of JuDGE issued dur- 
ing April, 1922. 


Address all clippings, with the total num- 
ber of faces indicated on each package, to 
“Chairman, JupGe’s National Smile 
Week Committee,” 627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. Clippings will not be 
returned. All inquiries regarding this 
contest should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, accompanied by a stamp for reply. 





Here is what a few of the many prominent men all over the United States say about 


JUDGE’S National Smile Week, February 5th to 12th, 1922 


United States Senator William H. 
King, of Utah: 
“It is a valuable thing to make people 
think and at the same time to make them 


smile. JUDGE does both.” 


Congressman Walter W. Magee, New 

York: 

“T most heartily enjoy your spirit. What 
is the use of talking about hard times when 
every city in the country has much difficulty 
in finding sufficient parking space for auto- 
mobiles? Forget it and go to work.” 


Henry W. Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis: 


“There has been a complete reversal of 
form in this municipality within the last ten 
years, and I attribute it largely to the art of 
smiling.” 


H. J. Porter of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio: 


“We are getting closer each day to the 
time when we must provide smiles and good 
cheer for those of our fellowmen who work 
with their hands and feet only. The smile 
will save not only them, but us.” 


J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Association of Credit Men: 


“The country has had a bad case of nerves. 
Gloom has pervaded its atmosphere. It 
séems so strange after the jazz period of the 
post-war days that they should have ever 
come to a halt and matters brought to a stage 
where everything has seemed to go wrong. 
The remedy is to smile, smile and smile 
again.” 








David Black, Treasurer of Page & 
Shaw, Boston: 
“JUDGE has started a fine idea with the 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK.” 


President A. F. Huston, of the Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa.: 
“It is an old saying that the worst things 

which we fear never happen, and I think it 
very true. It is wise to look on the bright 
side of life even though we may have liver 
trouble, and I enjoy reading JUDGE when- 
ever I can get it.” 


Forest J. Alvin, General Manager of 
United States Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“IT am thoroughly in accord with this.” 
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1 for your home, 1 for the garage, 1 in your car 






NOWHITE Nowater HANDWASH is just what its 
name implies—a white soapy cream that cleanses 
thoroughly with or without water. Nothing to scratch, 
nothing to harm the daintiest skin. After you’ve changed 
a tire, or worked on the engine, or are covered with dust 
from touring you'll find Nowater fine to have. Just rub 
it on thoroughly and then wipe off with cotton waste, 
cloth, paper, or even just clean grass. And for cleaning 
glass or white woodwork, or the delicate painted furniture 
which is so fashionable—there is nothing so 

good. Once you have learned the fine quali- 25¢c 
ties of Nowater you will simply refuse to be 

without it. Your Dealer will get it for you, postage additional 
if you ask him, or write to the makers. 35e west of Miss. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Trade 


Burbank Mistletoe for the Nearsighted 
Lover 







Ballade of Missing Signs 
By J. J. Meehan 


AY, tell me in what land of shade 
Are found the signs I used to see, 
| Aligned by fence or rock or glade, 
| Or tacked on some wild forest tree, 
That told of gin or good whiskee, 
From mountain peak to shining mere. 
Where are those tokens bright and 
free? 
Gone are the signs of yesteryear! 




















Where’s Johnny Walker’s body laid? 
| That colored man, Green River's 
plea? 

jn where’s the bottle Carstair’s 
| 






made 
From San Antone to Zuyder Zee? 
| High on what wall of masonree 
—— — ————— — <rectnanrmnr eee | Does That’s All Wilson spray with 
eo ’ : Pe =a fear? 





Dealers and Aqents Write for our Terms to the 











What memories come back to me, 
Gone are the signs of yesteryear! 


Where’s Bass or Burton, undismayed; 
That bubbled in far days of glee? 
And Overholt, that gallant blade, 
Or good King William, V.O.P.? 
Where can that Boar’s Head label be, 
That drove from banquets gloom or 
fear, 
| Those Bitters that staved off D.T.? 
Gone are the signs of yesteryear! 


Envoi 
Ah, Hunter, I have watched and 
prayed 
ess outer’ | O’er meadow bars, to sage and seer; 
FAITH | Nor answer found with staff or spade, 
“Oh, dear! It’s my fault! I forgot to send Santa our new address.” Gone are the signs of yesteryear! 
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THE FISHERMAN 
By Krieghoff-Roberts 


THE HOME ROAD 
By Glenn Newell, A.N.A 


PRICE 





JULIANITA 
By Robert Henri 


JULIANITA by Robert Henri . $3.00 
IN NORMANDY by George Elmer Browne 3.00 
MOONLIGHT by Frederick J. Boston . . . 3.00 


VIOLIN GIRL by Arthur Litle —_— 3. 
THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER by James G. Tyler. 3.00 


THE HOME ROAD by Glenn Newell, A.N.A. 2.00 
HIS CANOE-MATE by Krieghoff-Roberts . . 2.00 
CONTENTMENT by Heiter-Roberts . . 2.00 
THE FISHERMAN by Krieghoff-Roberts . 2.00 
THE GOLF GIRL by Edna L. Crompton 2.00 


Or any Five for Ten Dollars, delivered, charges prepaid 


Leslie-Judge Company 


629 West 43d Street, New York City 


CONTENTMENT 
By Ieiter-Roberts 


VIOLIN GIRI 
By Arthur Litle 


LIST 





HIS CANOE-MATE 
By Krieghoff/-Roberts 


Regarding these Beautiful Pictures 


E have had a large number of inquiries re- 

garding these pictures and believing that it 
will be a matter of general interest will cover, 
here, many of the questions asked. These prints 
are in full color and are so perfect that, when hung 
heside the original paintings, the expert eye can 
detect no variations from the color tones of the 
originals. The prints are heavily matted and 
framed under glass in 34” frames, 12” x 14” in size. 
Two styles of frame moulding are used—one a 
mahogany finish, lined inside with a narrow gold 
band, and the other a genuine oak frame of gray 
fumed finish, also lined with the gold edging. 





THE GOLF GIRL 
By Edna L. Crompton 


MOONLIGHT 
By Frederick J. Boston 





In each case a mat is used that harmonizes in color 
with the tones of the picture. 

The prices in no sense reflect either the true value 
or the quality of these pictures—we are extending 
to our readers the advantage gained by the pur- 
chase of these frames in large quantities. 

The pictures are carefully packed and charges 
prepaid; we guarantee safe delivery. 

Of course, tastes differ, but there is not a picture 
in the group that would not be in complete har- 
mony in the finest homes. The demand for these 
pictures is already so great that we can assure 
prompt shipment only to immediate orders. 


1 Gee. al 
Ht FLY 


IN NORMANDY THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER 
Ry George Flmer Browne By James G. Tyler 
































The very latest and 
best, authoritative 


Guide Books 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


It you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 


their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been —— gathered 
for these books and printed frem new type 


and plates on fine quality boc k paper 





Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
map Up-to-date, authoritative mformation 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Port 
Rico, Virgin Iohsnde, St. Kitts, Nevis, ‘ae 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse 
ments, historwal facts and places, botels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, 


in colors, helpful maps 
on receipt of price 


Cover 
Sent postpaid $ 1 














A companion volume to the took on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering histe rical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Ci niuegos; Camaguey: Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent ‘75 
postpaid on receipt of price. . . Cc 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 























Near Literature 


Success. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin Co. 

AMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS has 

worked to drive patent medicine 

and all other fake advertisements 
out of the papers. He knows the re- 
sponsibilities and the difficulties of 
honest journalism, which go consider- 
ably deeper than mere advertisements. 
He has written a long novel about 
these things, about the old Sun (set 
these ten years, alas!), about William 
Randolph Hearst and Arthur Bris- 
bane’s predigested editorials (or so 
you guess), above all, about the con- 
scientious reporter who finds, sooner 
or later, that he has to compromise 
with his conscience or lose his job. 
The trouble with “Success” is that Sam 
knows too much about these things. 
The publishers say it took him seven 
years to write the book. It takes 


| nearly that long to read it. 


Tue BEGINNING or Wispom. By Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. Henry Holt & Co. 


} he spite of our best efforts to begin 

wisdom there, we somehow cannot 
get up any excitement over Tap Day 
on the dear old Yale Campus, or care 
a rap whether Philip made dear old 
Wolf’s Head. (He did, as a matter of 
fact.) In his senior year he married 
a “pick-up.” Why, by the way, are 
Yale seniors always marrying shop 
girls and things? He also made the 
“Lit” and got drunk at Mory’s and 
studied under Billy Phelps. Later he 
became a Wobbly, a movie actor, a 
soldier, and continued to write poetry 
and impressionistic daily themes. All 
of this, poetry, daily themes and all, 
Stephen Vincent Benét has put into 
his book. It is a kind of lyric hash, 
that probably impressed greatly the 
editors of the “Lit,” but strikes the 
adult reader who was never privileged 
to get drunk at Mory’s as the prema- 
ture plunging into print of a youth 
who hasn’t yet learned that a college 


| secret society has little ultimate effect 


on the orbit of the celestial bodies. 


Tue Grats. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page 


& Co. 

HE GIRLS,” by Edna Ferber, is 

an astonishing achievement. It’s 
as if George M. Cohan had suddenly 
written “Don Giovanni” or President 
Harding had used simple, correct Eng- 
lish. It isn’t quite a beautiful book; 
Miss Ferber still trails shreds of her 
smart Aleck style and strains for 
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and Other Stuff 


By Wa ter PRICHARD EATON 


effect, and for “action.” Her picture, 
too, of the old Chicago South Side 
aristocracy is quaintly tentative. But 
the futility of the world-old feminine 
sacrifice of daughter for mother, the 
tragedy of the virgin, she is keenly 
alive to, and of it she is splendidly 
scornful. Her 33-year-old heroine, 
Lottie, solves the problem by going to 
France as a nurse, and returning with 
a baby—‘“adopted.” But we cannot 
always have wars, in spite of the Dis- 
armament Conference. Just what is 
Lottie to do in peace time? Perhaps 
Miss Ferber will write another book 
to tell us. In New England we have 
such a high percentage of spinsters 
that a general following of Lottie’s 
example would seriously overcrowd us 
Presumably “The Girls” will be re- 
jected by some of our libraries— 
though not for that reason. However 
a fine, keen, honest book it is. Miss 
Ferber has graduated from the hocum 
class. 


Tue Lark. By Dana Burnet. Little, Brow 
& Co. 
ARK, hark, “The Lark.” An un- 


known waif left in a basket at the 
convent window—mystery. A dreamy 
girlhood in the convent—innocence 
A Cuban south wind and a seduction of 
the innocent—sympathy plus erotic ex- 
citement. The seducer’s elder brother 
gives the afflicted one the protec- 
tion of his mame and takes her to 
New York—devotion. In an astonish 
ingly short time she becomes a star 
singer at the Metropolitan—romance 
of “achievement.” Her seducer reap 
pears and her husband (in name only) 
dies of it—drama. She is in doubt 
whether she has found her soul and 
keeps her lover (the seducer) waiting, 
while he employs his time in character- 
istic fashion—suspense. She decides 
to keep her soul to herself and gives 
him her body—“modernism.” The 
song may be successful amid earthly 
magazines, but it will never reach the 
Heaven’s gate of literature. 


Tue PeorLe AGAINST NANCY Preston. By Joh: 


A. Moroso. Henry Holt & Co. 

HERE is a perfect movie scenario 

It includes an escape from Sing 
Sing, when the crook (who, of course, 
isn’t a crook but a college graduate 
with a private fortune) climbs into 
the packing case on a truck, swims the 
Hudson in the moonlight, is pursued 
by detectives, and in general has the 











devil’s own time till the end of the 
final reel. The heroine tries to “go 
straight” against all the forces of soci- 
ety bent on bending her, and lecherous 
scenes are introduced with a moral 
purpose, quite as Great Britain grabs 
a fresh hunk of the earth’s surface (or 
the United States does, for that mat- 
ter). Yes, a perfect movie scenario. 
Doubtless, by printing it as a book, 
the author gains a bit of preliminary 
advertising and profit. But how did 
he put it over on the publishers? 


BABETTE BOMBERLING’S BRIDEGROOMS By Alice 
Berend. Boni & Liveright. 
‘His book was made in Germany. 
Let all super-patriots beware! 
Think, if Senator Lusk should read 
this book, unknowing, and actually 
laugh merrily before he learned how 
traitorous his act! His rage would 
then almost melt the silver plate pre- 
sented to him by the New York Police 
Department. And it is a funny book, 
you know. It is a satirical drawing 
from the old Fliegendeblatter done 
into a short novel, a satire of the 
matchmaking mother, a little fat with 
German unction, a little soft with 
German sentimentality, but comical on 
every page. Dear, dear, we blush a 
guilty red (forbidden color!) when we 
confess that it made us grin. 


THE MEASURE OF WORTH 
Rub—Even a poor excuse sometimes 


works. 
Dub—If it does, it isn’t a poor one! 


AND A RARE BIRD 
Willie—Pop, what is a “self-made” 
man? 
Father— One whose wife never 
claims the credit for his success! 


OUR OWN DICTIONARY 
Pessimist—A man who believes the 
United States is going to be dry. 
Optimist—Ditto. 


Thoughts Over an Ash Sifter 
(Continued from page 5) 


sitting-room. She has grown up think- 
ing that a husband never had anything 
to do except select his dinner coat, 
and it is going to take every ounce of 
will-power she has to sop up the water 
and read the baseball scores to him in 
a rich, pleasant voice. And the first 
time she goes into the bathroom and 
steps on his shaving paper she is going 
to have a mental struggle that will 
just about wreck the supply of guest 
towels. Then the great Period of 
Disillusionment will begin. The first 
time he comes in to dinner without 
his collar, The Idea will be lodged in 
her mind, and when finally he comes in 








Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Caticura Soapisthe favoriteforsafety razorshaving 




















in his under- 
shirt there will 
be nothing left 
but to slip out 
to the drug 
store and call 
Mamma. 

And as we 
threw some 
water on top of 
the ashes we 
couldn’t help 
putting the fin- 
ishing touches 
to our idea, as 
when we are 
thinking we like 
to do a good 
job of it. You 
will never find 
us leaving a job 
half completed 
—with a lot of 
cinders and 
lumps of coal 
lying around, or 
maybe the heat 
regulator un- 
hooked. It was 
about Reno. It 
looks to us—if 
things keep on 
drifting as they 
are—that in a 
few years a 
good live hotel 
man out there 
ought to do a 
mammoth busi- 
ness. 











THE CRUISE DE LUXE 


TO. THE AVE 
MEDITERRANEAN (COO 


By the S. $. “Caronia” of the Cunard Line, \Sepnyf 
sailing Jan. 28th. STRICTLY LIMITED TO. 
350 GUESTS. A veritable “Wonder Cruise” 
in the comfort,. convenience, luxury and 


enjoyment it will afford. = “ 
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Full Information and Literature on Request = 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
245 Broadway, Opp. City Hall 561 Fifth Ave., Cor 46th Street 
Telephone Barclay 7100 Telephone Murray Hill 6171 


—— in 150_Offices Throughout the World 
Cook's Traveler's Cheques Good Everywhere 














Drawn by EMMETT WATSON. 


SCREENED 
A bunch of pretty girls were flashed | 


on the screen. 


“What a bevy of fine girls,” re- 


marked Kriss. 


“Yes, indeed,” answered Kross, “it 
is a darn shame that we cannot go 


behind the scenes.” 





eed game 


Pinched for Speeding 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 
































Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery tha 
— Poture. will be sent 
on tria springs 
or pads. 









MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air cma Binds and 
draws the broken parts together § as you would 


a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free. md name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 











noiseLess RUBBER ensreakaste 


POKER CHIPS 


BETTER IN EVERY WAY 
Sent Prepaid anywhere in U. S. on 
receipt of $2.00 per box of 100 


DIRECT SALES CO. 'B2V70N°S° 











There lived in South America 


Than those of a rhinoceros 








The Meg-a-the-rium 
By Ivy KELLERMAN REED 


[s ancient days called Pleistocene, 
Before our day had come, 


The Meg-a-the-rium. 


His length was fully eighteen feet, 
His bones more massive far 


Or elephant now are. 


His latter half was heavier 
And broader than the rest, 

And powerful hind-legs he had, 
As scientists have guessed. 


He sat down firmly on his heels 
And short tail thick and strong, 
When pulling down whole trees for 

food, 
With mighty arms and long. 


The roots flew up, the trunks came 
down, 
The dirt flew all around, 
Ah, what a sight—if men had seen,- 
And what a fearful sound! 











Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 





If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, let us tell you what 
others are doing by acting as sub- 
scription representatives for Leslie’s 


Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 

Address Desk 2, Agency Department, 
Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 




















Is All Romance Dead? 
By Myrell Armstrong 


‘THEY sat together; total strangers, 
on the narrow seat of a Fifth 
Avenue bus. 

She was beautiful and conscious of 
it. And she felt his eyes upon her. 
She turned her lovely head and met 
his gaze. He was good to look upon, 
dark and virile, and in his clear eyes 
was a look of question and pleading. 

She turned away, her young blood 
thrilling with the premonition of ro- 
mance and adventure. 

Again she felt his longing but hesi- 
tant gaze fixed upon her averted face. 
She flashed him a fleeting look of 
encouragement. 

Emboldened, he bent towards her, 
his eager breath fanning her flushed 
cheek and whispered, hoarsely: 

“Say, can’t you move over, lady, and 
gimme some more room?” 


Observations 
By Roylston Markham 
Qous men finish a day’s work by 
setting the calendar ahead to- 


morrow. 
Any mother who objects to finding 





The Sandman—All right, 
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her daughter kissing a man should not 
wear rubber heels. 

The woman who never learns to 
cook may never have to. 

A henpecked husband is always the 
last man in town to find it out. 

Beware the man who bites deeper 
into your plug of tobacco than he does 
his own. 

A man who snores always goes to 
sleep first. 

No man should send a written pro- 
posal of marriage to the feminine 
editor of a magazine without enclosing 
postage to cover the cost of return- 
ing the rejection slip with the MSS. 

The man who says that marrying 
for money would be the last thing 
he’d do often speaks truth; and doesn’t 
do anything afterward. 


THE PENALTY 


“There goes a woman who keeps her 
own counsel.” 

“Which accounts for her being so 
uninteresting to her friends.” 


FIXING THE BLAME 


Judge—The last time you were here 
I paroled you.” 

Prisoner—Yes, sir, yer honor; and 
if you hadn’t-a done that I wouldn’t-a 
been back. 


Santa; they’re asleep! 

















INSIDE INFORMATION 








Frankly, now-—just between ourselves—why be out of things?’ It’s just as eas) 
to be bright and zippy and happy! And they're all doing ii. Sure! That's 
where they get their never failing supply of jokes and wit and stories! See 


they're doing it, right beside you. 
Isn't it worth 15 cents a week to you to be attractive?—to have that entertaining, 
winning personality that gets what it goes after? 


That's the big thing that JuvGe does for its readers, but not all. 


Oh, my. no! 


There's. so much in JupGe that it'll keep you on the jump to assimilate one week's 


issue before the next one comes. 








There's little you won't know about the theater and the New York shows if 
you read George Jean Nathan every week. 

You can keep pace with any talk on the new Books if you read Walter Prichard 
Raton regularly. 

You won't have to think or to make up your own mind if vou get the right dope 
from William Allen White in JupGe’s editorials. 


And Heywood Broun—he'll tell vou a lot about the movies, and then some! 


The best of it is, you'll find them a// in JupGr, every week, along with lots of 
good pictures. 

Have you seen JupGE lately? Well, if you haven't vou don’t know what you've 
missed and you've got a freat in store for you. 

Of course, you'll bust a few suspender buttons—but probably you wear a belt. 
JupGe doesn’t wear suspenders any more either—JupGE has graduated. Now 
it’s the lirest of the live ones! 

JupGe has blossomed out into color pictures, real jokes that make you laugh and 
laugh and laugh and then will make your friends laugh. 

And there are stories to tell—a fresh supply every week. The Digest of the 
World's Humor makes you a perfect compendium of international wit. 

You'll find it all in one place—in JupGE every week. And it’s easy to take 
15 cents at the nearest news stand or a check for $5.00 delivers it into your home 
every Thursday. Just think what it’s worth to you to be brightened up for the 


week-end! 


P.S. Tip your best girl off to the fact the René Vincent drawings, straight 
from Paris by fast mail steamers, show the last word on the very latest Paris 
fashions. That's just a little by-product that costs nothing but is worth a lot! 









MAYCLESE’*DESIGN 


E are specialists in creating quaintly designed rooms and unusual pieces, done in 
the style of our early American home builders and cabinet-makers. Careful atten- 
tion to form and workmanship makes our furniture much sought after by those desiring 





individual things at a moderate price. 


$2620 







6“high 


Rose Clock 


for Wall or Mantel 


is hand-painted on 
lacquer-finish in 
bright tones of Red, 
Yellow and Green. 
It harmonizes well 
with furniture of the 
American and Eng- 
lish Spirit and adds 
charm to any wall or 
mantel space. Guar- 
anteed as a_ time- 
keeper. 14” high, 9” 
wide, 8 day move- 
ment, strikes every 
30 minutes. 


Covcokp Cyan 
3 16‘wide 
wood’seat. The 
Cushion is $529 
extra in your 
material. 






BRADFO. : 
Sins of too 1663 247 
2 6" high 


HE MAYCLESE BRADFORD TABLE 

is made according to the traditions of the 
early American cabinet-makers. The oval 
top, which is of Pine, is 2 feet long; legs and 
stretches are White Maple, mortise and tenon 
construction; pegged joints insure perfect work- 
manship. Turnings and molding are nicely cut 
and the entire piece carefully finished in antique 
golden-brown tones to resemble early furniture. 


THE CONCORD CHAIR may be used in the 
dining room, living room, or the library. It is 
quaintly finished and resembles the very early 
Jacobean type made in this country up to 1740 
—made in Maple and Pine Wood, mortise and 
tenon construction, and pegged joints. The back 
of the chair has been very much slanted to give 
additional comfort and style. The arms are 
nicely curved and are placed rather low, so as 
to fit under the table when used as a dining 
chair. Finished in golden-brown antique tone 
with softened edges and corners. 


Check or bank references with order. We do not publish a catalog but can supply blue prints. 


MAY CLESFgruRM gt 


331 MADISON AVENUE N 
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